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The Battle in Detroit 


The question of the freedom of the churches and the 
Y. M. C. A. first came to the front in Detroit, Michigan, 
last fall at the time of the American Federation of Labor 
convention there. (See INFORMATION SERVICE, October 
23, 1926.) Now, the issue has been raised again over mil- 
itary training in the schools and colleges. 

_ The whole matter began when the Michigan department 

of the Reserve Officers’ Association requested the secre- 

tary of the Detroit Y. M. C. A. to introduce at the 

National Council of the Association a resolution which 

should be “a suitable endorsement of the National Defense 

Act.” (Detroit Free Press, October 28, 1926.) No action 
o; taken by the National Council. 

In January, 1927, the Detroit Board of Commerce re- 
quested the Y. M. C. A. and the board of education to 
pass resolutions endorsing military training. The resolu- 
tion submitted to the Y. M. C. A. read as follows: 

“Whereas, The board of directors of the Detroit Young 
Men’s Christian Association believe in an adequate policy 
for national defense, and 

“Whereas, We believe that any movement, such as the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps and the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps in high schools and colleges, having 
for its purpose the educational, moral and physical train- 
ing and development of the future citizens of the United 
States, teaching them the privileges, duties and responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship, stimulating the patriotic 
spirit of the American youth, and teaching them how to be 
of maximum assistance to their country, should receive 
the wholehearted support and cooperation of every good 
American citizen; and therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Detroit Young Men’s Christian 
Association, by authority of its board of directors, stand 
pledged to support and cooperate at all times with the 
proper authorities in carrying out the provisions of the 
National Defense Act as amended in 1920 pertaining to 


the Citizens’ Military Training Camps and the Reserve 


Officers’ Training Corps.” 

In this connection, the Detroit Free Press published an 
editorial on January 12, stating: “The Detroit Y. M. C. A. 
and the board of education ought to go on record clearly 

nd now. . . The Y. M. C. A. also is more or less 
upported by the public, it claims tax exemptions, and it 
has the status of a civic institution. Besides this, partic- 
ular interest surrounds the position of the organization 
because it receives large support from people of pacifist 
inclinations, and some local officials of the organization 
who have been asked to say where they stand have shown 
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no disposition to do so. * In view of the place it 
occupies in the community, the Board of Commerce and 
the public are entitled to a prompt, definite, straight an- 
swer regarding its attitude toward national defense.” 
The Congregational and Methodist ministers’ associa- 
tions of the city adopted statements vigorously opposing 
military training in the high schools and compulsory 
training in the colleges. A group of leading ministers of 
various denominations issued a signed statement declar- 


“The efforts being made in the city to secure or to dic- 


tate the indorsement of religious organizations in favor 


of military training in the schools prompts us to utter a 
strong protest both against the tendency to coerce the 
opinion of religious organizations and against the identi- 
fication of patriotism with the policy of extending military 
training in the schools. . . . 

“It is an amazing bit of effrontery that the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, representing as it does a large sec- 
tion of the business community of the city, should presume 
to suggest, or even to dictate, to a religious organization 


‘such as the Y. M. C. A. that it adopt an official position on 


military training in exact conformity to its own. We con- 
tend that such an action in its implications is a threat to 
the freedom and autonomy of every institution in the city 
bray is organized upon the basis of an ethical or religious 
i 

The Y. M. C. A. finally adopted a rather mild resolution 
stating : “The directors of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation approve of the National Defense Act, as amended 
in 1920, which provides for the voluntary organization of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps camps.” This resolution 
was received with “delight and satisfaction” by the officers 
of the Board of Commerce. 

The Detroit Free Press responded to the statement of 
the ministers by an editorial on January 14. “The Board of 
Commerce certainly has as much right to ‘suggest or even 
dictate’ to the Y. M. C. A. what shall be its attitude toward 
the enforcement of the National Defense Act as the signers 
of the protest have, and they by unmistakable inference, if 
not directly, urge, and practically command the Y. M. C. A. 
heads not to subscribe to the Board of Commerce resolu- 
tion. Their whole attitude is an attitude of non-support of 
the National Defense Act and of national defense measures 
in general. They are open and hot in their denunciation of 
the R. O. T. C. in high schools. They are lukewarm re- 
garding its perpetuation in colleges. 

“Tf the ‘Y’ directors feel grateful to the protesting 
clergymen for their utterance, those officials have a peculiar 
idea of what constitutes a friendly service. The public, 
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however, is more or less indebted to the reverend gentle- 
men. It now knows where they stand. They make their 
disapproval of measures that increase the national ability 
to repel attack perfectly clear. They evidently do not 
think the young men of this country should be able to 
protect the United States in case of assault. Incidentally 
neither do the Bolshevists.” 

A meeting of the interested ministers and of spokes- 

men for the Board of Commerce was held on January 19. 
The Detroit Free Press for January 20, in reporting the 
meeting, said: “The specter of Bolshevism hovered over 
the discussion. Those favoring the defense act said that 
adequate preparation was the bulwark against revolution, 
while several ministers pooh-poohed the idea that direct 
action by radicals was possible in Detroit or America.” 
Perhaps the most striking statement in the newspaper ac- 
count of the meeting was that by “a civilian guest” who 
said “I regard the Y. M. C. A. as my hired man. 
I contribute to it because I believe it tries to spread moral 
and improving ideas. I cannot regard it as a religious in- 
stitution except to this extent. If the attitude of my hired 
man on questions which I believe he is paid to propagate 
does not agree with mine, I fire him.” 


The Detroit Saturday Night for January 22 commented 
rather sarcastically on the arguments brought forward by 
the ministers at this meeting, saying, “. . . let us stick to 
the clerical view before us and ask if the hymnology of the 
church, with its constant acclaim of infinite power, might, 
majesty, and crowns and thrones, is likely to make the boys 
monarchists. We ask this in all reverence.” 

The Michigan Christian Advocate for January 20 dis- 
cussed it at some length, saying in part: “The real defend- 
ers of America are the men who guard this country against 
the bad military psychology. Our most dangerous citizens 
are the wandering orators who are intentionally stimulat- 
ing this war complex, and by so much are hastening us 
all toward war. 


“When you consider the splendid war record of the’ 


Y. M. C. A., the impertinence of this demand grows on you. 
Does any one really question the present patriotism of the 
Y? No, it is not that, it is the age-old stunt of age trying 
to tell youth just what to think and say. The Y once 
bowed to this Board, but we doubt if it will ever do it 

“This Detroit Board of Commerce is made up of some 
of the best men in the city, including some of our Advocate 
family, but when great men stumble, somebody has to 
reach out a steadying hand. . . . 

“The average man is not a pacifist, but he is mightily 
interested in the revival of this anti-war legion. We like 
their courage and their conscientious loyalty to an idea and 
their enthusiasm over its propagation. 

“There is the underlying conviction that they may be 
right both in spirit and in method. We know that the 
super-preparedness crowd is wrong. History tells all too 
plainly that competitive armaments lead inevitably to war 
and Hearst’s millions yelling for big guns and a big air 
fleet are not able to silence the still small voice of his- 
tory. 

“In plain fairness then, this group must be given a fair 
hearing. They must not be abused or misrepresented. 
They think they have a cure for war. The last people to 
malign them should be those men whose war ideas have 
been shown by every century to be futile and worthless. 

“Whether they are right or wrong, they are striking the 
most prophetic note on war in our day.” 


The Church and Housing 


A recent letter from London comments on the efforts \ 
church groups to improve housing conditions in Gred- 
Britain. “While discussions are proceeding in the press 
and pulpit and on the platform as to how far churches 
should intervene in social questions, several Christian 
bodies in Britain are taking definite steps toward over- 
coming the acute shortage of houses. About 100,000 new 
houses are required annually to meet the growth of popu- 
lation. London alone needs 12,000 every year, and at 
present only about one-fourth are being provided. The 
Church Army has led the way in seeking to counteract 
the evils of overcrowding. Two years ago an Exmouth 
lady gave Prebendary Carlile £1,000 to start a Church 
Army housing scheme. A public utility society was formed 
to build houses costing £600 to let at rents within working- 
class means, Already the Army has put up about 130 
houses in England and Scotland. Unveiling a commem- 
orative stone at a group of its houses at Southgate, North 
London, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, as Minister of Health, 
highly commended the example of the Church Army. 
Cottage flats at Walworth are identified with St. Edmund’s, 
one of the ancient city churches, whose rector, Rev. G. 
Studdert-Kennedy, secured by loans at 2% percent interest 
the greater part of the capital required. At Manchester a 
council of Christian congregations, representing several 
denominations, with Bishop Temple as president, has 
formed a company and raised £12,000, some of which has 
been given and the rest loaned at 2%4 percent and is put- 
ting up 24 houses to be let at 7s. each. Oxford Diocesan 
Church Conference passed unanimously a resolution calli 
upon church people to take steps to remedy bad housis 
conditions; it was suggested that a housing committee 
should be formed and a Housing Sunday instituted. The 
Magdalen College (Oxford) Mission is carrying out a big 
scheme at St. Pancras, Somers Town. It is raising £25,- 
000 for the purchase of a freehold and is converting mis- 
erable tenements into small flats, with baths. The Prince 
of Wales, who is patron of the mission, recently paid a 
surprise visit to the district and described the slum condi- 
tions as disgraceful. The Rev. P. Maryon Wilson and 
Father J. B. R. Jellicoe, cousin of the famous admiral, are 
the moving spirits of the St. Pancras House Improvement 
Society, Ltd., and the former is to expound the scheme at 
Eccleston Guildhouse on Sunday, January 9. To meet 
the difficulty in some Essex parishes of providing suitable 
housing accommodation for the clergy, the ecclesiastical 
commissioners have undertaken to provide £1 for every 
£1 raised in the diocese for that purpose.” 


Chicago Industrial Relations Week 


The following account was obtained from the chairman 
of the Industrial Relations Committee of the Chicago 
Church Federation. 

“Industrial Relations Week has just been conducted for 
the second successive year by the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration. In most ways, the second event was a distinct 
improvement over the first. 

“The Industrial Relations Committee of the Chicago 
Church Federation is made up of representatives of thg 
Social Service Commission of the Rock River Conferend 
of the Methodist Church, the Social Service Committee 0 
the Chicago Presbytery, of the Congregational Churches 
and the Baptist Churches. The Chicago Forum is also rep- 
resented and a number of outstanding socially minded 
citizens who represent the total Protestant church group. 
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“For the two Sundays, January 16 and 23, the Chicago 
* orum meetings were devoted to industrial relations. 
» rgaret Bondfield spoke on the first Sunday, Otto S. 

eyer, Jr., and Bert M. Jewell on the second Sunday and 
- the Chicago churches adopted these meetings as their own 
and promoted attendance. All of the ministers were urged 
to cooperate in some way in their Sunday services and in 
their meetings on Monday, some of which continued 
es through all day sessions. 


a- “Throughout the week, meetings were held in significant 
at places especially in the seminaries and training schools, 
~ which center at Chicago. Approximately one hundred 


meetings were held during the week all culminating in a 
th luncheon session at the La Salle Hotel at which the speak- 
ers were Tom Tippett for the Miners’ Education Move- 
ed ment, Carl Vrooman representing agriculture, John Calder 
g- representing employers, Otto S. Beyer, Jr., representing 
the Joint Labor and Management Agreement of the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad, and Worth M. Tippy represent- 
th ing the Federal Council of Churches. 

“Good publicity was given through the local press, espe- 
de cially, carrying generous stories of the proceedings. One 
'S, feature of the meetings was the insistence that industrial 
democracy in America must include the welfare of the 
farmer. It was pointed out that the building of city 
standards of living for both labor and capital can easily 
ral defeat itself if it is not matched by a good standard of 


ae life on the farm. Low standards of living on the farm 
or mean that our farm populations will throng to the cities 


and compete against industrial workers in the factory, thus 
wis forcing down the standards of city labor. The following 

olution was passed at the Saturday meeting: 

“ ‘We recognize our obligation as churches to turn with 
. new interest to the welfare of the American farmer. The 
he | agrarian movement roots in a deep need for social 
big justice. We believe that the great growth of the 
cities of the world will make increasingly acute the 
i demand for cheap food. In this struggle for cheap 
food the farmer finds himself on the opposite side of a 


| 2 | load of wheat from the people of the city. We have de- 
di- clared for justice between capital and labor who are now 
nd on opposite sides of the payroll of industry. In the name 
ar€ | of the same Christian justice we declare for an adequate 
ent standard of life for the farmer who furnishes the factories 
at 7 with raw material and the cities with food. We call upon 
ie the churches in the nation to include the welfare of the 


farmers in their programs of Christian justice.’ 
“One of the failures of the meeting lay in the neglect of 
i: the women’s organizations of the city who might have been 
enlisted in large numbers behind such a movement.” 
This series of meetings was under the joint auspices of 
the Industrial Relations Committee of the Chicago Church 
an Federation, whose chairman is Dr. Arthur E. Holt of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, and the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of Churches. The national 
social service agencies of the several denominations co- 
operated by sending their executive officers to make ad- 
dresses. Industrial Relations Week has already become 
an institution in Chicago and it is planned to make it even 
more significant in 1928. 


Anti-Evolution Laws 


The views of various religious leaders and educators in 
Opposition to anti-evolution laws have been assembled by 
the American Civil Liberties Union in a small pamphlet. 
It is an impressive array of opinions from which only one 
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can be quoted here, that of Edward T. Devine, Dean of 
the Graduate School of the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Methodist Episcopal). 

“I am inclined to the view, in spite of all the precedents 
to the contrary, that the legislature should not deal with 
the school program at all. Only theologians know what 
should go into the program of studies in a theological 
seminary. Only lawyers know by what studies a lawyer is 
made. Physicians, and especially teachers of medicine, 
should have a free hand in making the course of study in 
a medical school. The principle should be applied to 
elementary schools as well. 

“With all due respect to the lawmakers, they have no 
especial competence in education. What they would not, 
or should not, think of doing in professional schools, they 
should even less undertake in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Their task is to provide broadly for a public 
school system, to furnish the funds by taxation for its 
support, to lay down the qualifications for the state educa- 
tional authority so as to secure highly qualified men and 
women for the service of the state, qualified both by 
character and by intelligence. 

“Under the supervision of such a state department the 
educators of the state should make the program. Neither 
local boards nor politicians, nor yet theologians, should be 
allowed to interfere with the educational experts in their 
own province, and certainly it is their province to decide 


-whether civics, or hygiene, or French, or German, or evolu- 


tion should be taught. This is not to become the helpless 
slaves of our experts, because we are free to change the 
experts, from the top down, when they become unsatisfac- 
tory; but it is the way to get the worth of our money— 
and we are investing large sums in education.” 


U. S. and Latin America—British View 


The following, from The Spectator (London) of Jan. 1, 
is illuminating as a conservative British comment on 
relations of the United States to Latin American coun- 
tries : 

“The fervor for the League which has recently been 
expressed by the Central American Republics is easily 
explained. The League has suddenly become a convenient 
barrier against particular expressions of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The Republics have been feeling recently that the 
doctrine, though nominally a protective mantle thrown 
over the whole of Central and South America, is really 
being used by their powerful northern neighbor to secure 
herself at the expense of others. The agents of Central 
and South America at Washington, many of whom are 
Americans paid professionally to represent the interests 
of the various Republics, have been specially busy of late, 
and it must be admitted that some of their propaganda 
has been taken rather too seriously by the State Depart- 
ment. It must have been in an unguarded moment, for 
instance, that the State Department allowed itself to be 
convinced that Mexico was trying to extend ‘a Bolshevist 
hegemony’ throughout Central America. The Mexicans 
may be many things, but they are not Bolshevists. 

“Nevertheless, the United States has serious grievances 
against Mexico, and she wants to bring matters to a head 
without exposing herself to the charge of being merely 
militaristic or aggressive. She would like more excuses 
than are provided by either the treatment of religious 
bodies in Mexico, or the rapacious new law which is being 
applied to the land and oil concessionaires. There is thus, 
to say the least of it, much plausibility in the argument 
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that the United States is inclined to use the Nicaraguan 
imbroglio for dealing a backhander at Mexico. It is true 
that Admiral Latimer has declared that he will allow no 
armed men to enter his neutral zones whether they are 
fighting for Dr. Sacasa, the Mexican nominee, or for 
Senor Diaz. But he may not be able to maintain that 
delicate position very long, and it is not certain that in 
changed circumstances the Washington State Department 
will wish him to do so. Nicaragua, it must be remembered, 
has leased to Washington naval bases on both oceans. 
The United States Government could hardly look on pas- 
sively if the Mexican nominee in Nicaragua interfered 
with these bases.” 


Aid for the Farmer 


A part of the January Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science is devoted to the series of addresses and 
papers upon “Better Economic Organization of Agricul- 
ture” read at the fall meeting. The chairman was Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, who, among other 
matters, called attention to the national interest in the 
better organization of agriculture. 

“Agriculture and the Tariff” is discussed by three 
persons. Chester C. Davis, of the North Central States 
Agricultural Conference, Chicago, one of the leaders in 
the agitation for legislation of the type which has been 
embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill, contends that the 
farmers are “asking for some mechanism effective for 
agriculture,” from “a government committed to the policy 
of effective aid for favored industries.” 

Dr. Henry C. Taylor, one of the best known of our agri- 
cultural economists and formerly chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture, 
opens his discussion with a summary of the capital! losses 
of farmers as follows: “The farmers of the United States 
sustained a loss of about $20,000,000,000 of their capital 
during the six years from January 1, 1920, to January 1, 
1926. This was 25 percent of their capital account at the 
earlier date. The value of farm land for the United States 
as a whole declined 31 percent between January 1, 1920, 
and January 1, 1925. This shrinkage in capital value is 
due to shrinkage in income.” 

To Dr. Taylor, “the tariff, reénforced by the immigra- 
tion law, constitutes the major reason for the 
disparity between farm incomes and city incomes. Instead 
of an increase in protection to industry following the war, 
there should have been a reduction, because the position 
of the basic unprotected industry, agriculture, was weak- 
ened by overexpansion and by a reduced buying power in 
Europe.” He makes a plea for reducing the tariff on man- 
ufactured goods now, and recommends that “the tariff 
rates be reduced ten percent each year for five years or 
until the pre-war price ratios are reestablished. The 
amount of the tariff reduction should be distributed over 
the various commodities in such a manner as to secure the 
maximum benefit from an average annual ten percent re- 
duction. This would be very conservative action. The 
alternative to tariff reduction is making the tariff effective 
for agriculture to the point of reestablishing the pre-war 
price ratios for farm and city products.” 

Congressman L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, long identified 
with efforts to secure the aid of the federal government 


for the disposal of the agricultural surpluses, reiterates | 
the demands of Middle Western farm groups for govern-_~ 
mental machinery for the centralization of the surplus CRW 
their products and for a government agency which wilt 
have “the right to take . from the market a suffi- — 
cient amount to prevent the market from being depressed © 
by a surplus.” 

Methods of getting electrical power on the farm are © 
presented by Arthur Williams of the New York Edison ~ 
Company, whose proposals are reviewed from the econo- ~ 
mists’ viewpoint by Professor Henry R. Seager of Colum- ~ 
bia. 


World Acquaintance Tours 


The World Acquaintance Tours have an interesting and 
varied program for 1927. Some of their study tours will © 
link up with the American Seminar in London, Paris, © 
Berlin and Vienna which will add greatly to their value © 
and attractiveness. The leaders are well known in the 
world of social and educational interest. Besides the reg- 
ularly listed trips several excursions for special study are 
made on invitation only, for example, a study of the Youth © 
Movement. Details can be secured from World Acquain- 
tance Tours, 51 West 49th Street, New York City. 


Signal Honor to Jane Addams 


“A statesman without a portfolio,” “a professor with- 
out a chair,” “the first citizen of the Republic,” these were | 
tributes bestowed upon Jane Addams of Chicago at A 
dinner given recently in her honor in her own city. “Whé# 
her spirit becomes universal,” said the chairman of the” 
meeting, “the goal of humanity will have been reached.” * 
The Mayor of Chicago, Professor Merriam of Chicago” 
University, William Allen White and others paid Miss’ 
Addams enthusiastic tributes. 

The incident is noted here in departure from custom 
because of the extraordinary significance of this ovation 
to one whose contribution has been in social service, apart 
from public life, and often in activities that have made. 
her intensely unpopular. The Chicago Daily News com- 
menting editorially on the event says: “Misjudged and’ 
misunderstood at certain periods of stress, Miss Addams, © 
who is far from indifferent to the opinions of her fellow — 
citizens, has pursued her way steadfastly and with courage” 
and patience. She has been tolerant and charitable toward 
those who sharply criticized positions taken by her on™ 
momentous questions, She has never doubted the sincerity 


of her opponents, but she has demanded like respect for 
her convictions. 

“She has believed in peace, national and international, 
in conciliation and amicable discussion of inevitable differ- 
ences, in nonresistance to most of the evils of life, in inter=) 
racial and intersectional cooperation, in altruism and sym-7 
pathy applied to all economic and social problems. She7 
has been an invaluable interpreter of American ideals to” 
several generations of foreign immigrants as well as an” 
interpreter of those foreign elements to the American J 
public. She has exemplified democracy, forbearance agd 
justice in her dealings with hosts of men, women af 
children, and has brought comfort, hope and beauty into? 
thousands of humble homes.” 4 
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